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CMA Acquisitions Complete Rare Suite of Asian Paintings, Reunites Prouvé’s Compass Desk 
and Chair; Surrealist Works, African Garments Enhance Collection 


Generous gifts of 87 Indian works on paper from the collection of William Ward and 
47 Gund Foundation photographs also enhance permanent collection 
CLEVELAND (Sept. 24, 2003) —The Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) has acquired two ink paintings, Bamboo: Spring and 
Autumn (China, Yuan Dynasty, 1279-1368), that when added to the Museum’s matching paintings of Summer and Winter 
purchased in 1982, complete a rare set depicting the four seasons. 

Other works acquired this month include three African textiles, a Man’s Garment (possibly early 20 century), 
Woman’s Overskirt (ncaka) (Late 19" or early 20" century) and a Woman’s Overskirt (ncaka) (Late 18" or early 19" century); a 
porcelain Cloud-shaped Pillow (China, Song Dynasty, 12th century); and a Jean Prouvé (French, 1901-1984) Compass 
Armchair (1950) which complements a Prouvé desk given to the Museum in 1997. 

In addition, two Surrealist pieces, Jacques Hérold’s (Romanian, 1910—1987) Crystallization of the Forest, (1946) and 
André Breton’s (French, 1896-1966) Portrait of Joyce Mansour (ca. 1935-45) add significantly to the permanent collection. 
The Museum also acquired a group of 10 Donald Judd prints Untitled (1988) that are currently on view in the exhibition 
Against the Grain: Woodcuts from the Collection through Nov. 9. 

Director Katharine Lee Reid said, “These acquisitions add to the caliber and the comprehensive nature of our 
collection. Among these most recent acquisitions and gifts are works of art that allow us to add depth to our holdings by 
reuniting works that were meant to be seen as a group. While we continue to add to our collections that range from African art 
and contemporary prints. The Museum also received generous gifts from its support groups and individual donors that also will 
enhance our decorative arts, prints, photography, Indian and Chinese collections.” 

The Museum acquired two from a suite of four ink paintings, Bamboo: Summer and Winter in 1982 during the tenure of 
former Director Sherman Lee. With the acquisition of Bamboo: Spring and Autumn, CMA has reunited these paintings 
permanently. Very few early sets are still intact. With this acquisition, the Museum will have a rare series of the four seasons 
dating back to the Yuan dynasty, a time when bamboo as a subject was in full bloom. The set provides a beautiful view of the 
life cycle of bamboo, from early spring shoots, full foliage of summer to the subdued atmosphere of the autumn moon and then 
the quiet snow scene of the winter. Viewers will now be able to see the logic of the progression and also the inherent flow to the 


narrative and interplay between the compositions. 


(more) 
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African Textiles To Join Holdings in New Gallery 

The Museum’s newly renovated African gallery, set to open on Oct. 12, will include in its first rotation the recently 
acquired Man’s Garment (possibly early 20" century) from the Dida people of the Ivory Coast. This textile, made of interlaced 
raffia palm fibers and colorfully decorated with circular or oblong motifs using a tie-dye method, represents a rare type of 
Western African textile. One of only three examples owned by museums in the United States. Its size, along with the fact that it 
served as men’s clothing, makes it very rare. 

In the African gallery’s second rotation (April 2004) visitors will see the Woman’s Overskirt (ncaka) (late 19" or early 
20" century) from the Bushoong people of the Democratic Republic of the Congo. This garment is made of plain weave undyed 
raffia palm fiber, incorporating European tradecloth. Its design reflects the Bushoong weavers’ preference for balanced spatial 
arrangement and its extremely fine weaving shows a high level of technical refinement. It was made for wear over women’s 
longer ceremonial skirts during special occasions such as ritual dances, funerary rituals, masquerades and public festivals. Some 
were buried along with high-ranking women and others were kept as heirlooms for future generations. 

The Woman’s Overskirt (ncaka) (late 18" or early 19" century) will also be on view during the second rotation. This 
piece is made of plain weave dyed raffia palm fiber and with a densely embroidered relief surface and exemplifies and archaic 
embroidery style from the Bushoong. Its superior craftsmanship includes intricately embroidered patterns. Overskirts like this 
one were made by royal women during pregnancy and during periods of mourning. Its color, red, is associated with ideas about 
death and the other world. 

Additional Works of Art Complement Permanent Collection 

Another highlight among the acquisitions includes a group of woodcuts by Donald Judd (American, 1928-1994). Best 
known as a sculptor and an early proponent of Minimal art, he also was a printmaker. His work is either pared down to the most 
basic geometric shape and then multiplied to form a group or illustrates a progression in a series. This set of ten woodcuts, 
among his best prints, depicts variations of the rectangle. The first print, a simple cadmium red rectangle is bordered by an off- 
white border, the Japanese paper support. The second print reverses this effect. The remaining prints are also pairs, each an 
image and counter image where the rectangular field is partitioned in various ways. Their red color is intense. These prints are 
currently on view in the exhibition Against the Grain: Woodcuts from the Collection. 

Jacques Hérold’s (Romanian, 1910-1987) Crystallization of the Forest (1946) is an important example of his 
“crystallization” style, developed when he was an active member of the Surrealist movement in Paris. Works by Hérold are 
extremely rare in the United States and this is the first painting by Herold to enter the Museum’s permanent collection. It 
demonstrates the movement’s broad international scope as well as the complexity and diversity of Surrealist painting 
techniques. He once wrote that “painting should attain the crystallization of objects,” an effect he achieved through his unique 
technique of “floating” paint in layers of transparent, viscous media. In this painting, for example, a bat-like creature that flies 
through the air amidst phosphorescent greens and yellows. Created in 1946, a time marked by the spread of increasingly 
powerful atomic weapons—which incited rampant fears of an impending nuclear holocaust, this frightening forest scene 
suggests a future in which humans are replaced by more primitive life forms. 

Portrait of Joyce Mansour (c. 1935-45) by André Breton (French, 1896-1966), the founder of the Surrealist 
movement, is the first drawing by Breton to enter the collection and is the Museum’s first décalcomanie on paper. A classic 
work in three parts, this portrait of the Surrealist poet is a superb example of the experimental technique of décalomanie, 


invented by the Surrealists around 1935. The original technique involves applying ink or gouache on glossy paper, pressing 


(more) 
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another sheet or material over the paper, then separating the layers to release a semi-abstract design. Surrealists considered this 
technique an invaluable means of freeing the mind from traditional control and releasing automatic image associations, 
comparable to those encountered in the dream state. Artists often used the technique to suggest natural and supernatural 
worlds—trees, rocks, forested landscape, ocean depths, nocturnal skies and lunar terrain as seen in this drawing. Acquired from 
Breton’s personal collection, this work of art joins other recent, significant additions by Salvador Dali and Max Ernst, 
enhancing the Museum’s collection of Surrealist art. 

The Museum also acquired Striped Silk with Blossoms on a Gold Ground, (Iran, Safavid Dynasty, 1650-1700) a 
compound silk weave with gilt metal and silver metal thread. The brilliant colors in this textile are rarely seen today; however, 
this silk is an exception with its brilliant floral patterns, not apparent in Iranian textiles until the 1640s. Although flora and 
gardens were popular motifs in Iranian poetry, flowers were not featured in drawings, paintings or textiles until this period when 
Safavid artists were influenced by European herbals of the day. 

The Museum purchased a Compass Armchair (c. 1950) by Jean Prouvé (French, 1901—1984). Prouvé, who designed 
and made chairs in the “moderne taste,” trained as a blacksmith in Paris in the late 1910s, and by the 1920s had his own 
workshop in Nancy. Although he became an architect, furniture design as always an important part of his work. During the late 
1930s and 40s, his style matured with his furniture showing innovative uses of sheet and tubular metal. His Compass desk and 
chair are among his most famous designs and date from around 1950. This acquisition of the armchair affords a complete 
aesthetic effect by adding a bold sculptural form beneath a Compass desktop, cantilevered on compass-shaped legs, which was 
acquired by the Museum in 1997. The chair, an exceptional piece having retained its original black enamel and red faux leather 
upholstery, was purchased in honor of former Curator of Later Decorative Arts and Sculpture Henry Hawley. 

Also included is a Cloud-Shaped Pillow: Qingbai Ware (China, Song Dynasty, 12™ century). This ceramic pillow, in 
the form of a cloud —a designed pattern variously referred to as ruyi, the shape of a head and an auspicious scepter—is a fine 
example of Qingbai ware from the Jiangxi province. It has a pure white body covered with a transparent, glassy glaze that 
carries a faint greenish tinge, giving it another name yingquin or “shadow blue.” On the surface, its carved and incised design 
repeats wave patterns. The beauty of this piece, which strengthens the Museum’s collection of Qinbgai ware, is its elegant form, 
simplicity of design and delicacy of workmanship. It is the most refined example of a ceramic pillow in the Museum’s 


collection. This is a gift of various donors to the Asian art department. 


Gifts Enhance Permanent Collection 

e Among the Museum’s gifts is a set of 87 Indian paintings on paper from the collection of William Ward, donated in 
memory of his wife, Evelyn Svec Ward. These paintings of the Kalighat School were created for popular consumption and 
produced throughout the 19" century by the patuas (folk painters), centered around the Kali temple in Calcutta. The school, 
which represents the final stage of British-ruled India’s traditional painting, flourished throughout the century. Its patrons 
included pilgrims, tourists and travelers who visited the temple. The subject matter of the paintings reflects the diversity of 
Calcutta and ranges from the goddess Kali and other Hindu gods, to contemporary social and ethnic themes, as well as 
depictions of various professions. Some prints focus on scandalous murder trial of the day. This gift affords the Museum a 
complete, well-balanced picture of the Kalighat School of painting. The only other comparable collection of this school is 
in the private collection of Chester and Davida Herwitz, which was exhibited at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art a 


few years ago. 
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The third installment of medieval manuscripts from the collection of Jeanne Miles Blackburn was given to the Museum, a 
retired faculty member of Vassar College. The collection in total, which will be given in phases to the Museum over time, 
consists of artistic styles and hands not currently, represented in the Museum’s nationally renowned collection of this 
material. This current group of six leaves comprises a chronological range spanning the 13" to the 16 centuries, including 
illuminations by Henri d’Orquevaulx, Attavante degli Attavanti, Noel Bellemare and a 13" century Flemish leaf from an 


Antiphonary once owned by John Ruskin. 


The Museum also received the first installment of 47 black and white photographs from The George Gund Foundation 
collection. Donated in honor of the former Gund Foundation President David Bergholz, all of the images were included in 
the exhibition A City Seen: Photographs from the George Gund Foundation Collection (Nov. 17, 2002—Jan. 26, 2003). 
This first installment includes 14 photographs by Michael Book, 13 by Lois Conner and two from each from the following 
photographers: Dawoud Bey, Barbara Bosworth, Linda Butler, Gregory Conniff, Larry Fink, Lee Friedlander, Frank 
Gohlke, Douglas Lucak, Nicholas Nixon and Judith Joy Ross. 

Chinese Moonlight: 63 Poems by 33 Poets by Walesse Ting (American, 1950) comprises one book of four double-paged 
color lithographs. Ting was commissioned by the Print Club of Cleveland to execute its 1974 presentation. Print Club 
member Elizabeth C. Shearer, offered this work of art to the Museum, along with 63 poems that she and Ting translated 
from Chinese, in memory of Robert L. Shearer. 

Howard Hodgkin’s (British, 1932) All Alone in the Museum of Modern Art (1979), is a softground etching with watercolor 
added by hand. This image is one of a set of four inspired by the Museum of Modern Art and was donated by Phyllis 
Sloane in memory of David Davis. 


Select acquisitions will be on view the week of September 29, 2003 in gallery 102. Remaining acquisitions may be on 


view shortly thereafter. 


The Cleveland Museum of Art is one of America’s leading comprehensive Museums. Its permanent collection is world 


renowned for its quality and breadth, spanning 6,000 years. The Museum is a significant international forum for exhibitions, 


scholarship and art acquisitions. For more information on the Museum, its holdings, programs, services and events, call 1-888- 


CMA-0033 or visit www.ClevelandArt.org. 
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